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VoLUNTARY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Voluntary subscriptions are not coming in nearly 
so well as they should. Since the Council first 
asked for subscriptions, the total amount subscribed 
each year has increased upon that of the preceding 
one ; but the present indications are that there will 
be a different position when this year ends. For 
some time past, the returns have been steadily 
falling behind the corresponding months of last 
year. At the beginning of July the deficit was only 
£4, a month later it just exceeded £16, and last 
week it was over £32. If this goes on there is 
danger of a serious decrease at the end of the year, 
instead of the increase that is urgently needed. So 
far, voluntary subscriptions have never adequately 
met the financial requirements of the College; it is 
more than desirable that they should be substantial- 
ly augmented, and it is decidedly necessary to avoid 
a decrease. At present, they do no more than 
postpone our bankruptcy, and their maintenance 
till the Bill passes is imperative. This is the first 
time that the interest of the profession in the 
College finances has shown signs of waning, and it 
ought quickly to be re-awakened. 


“Orr THE BEATEN TRACK.” 


Mr. W. T. Hewetson’s note upon poisoning by 
potato tops last week was very useful, on more 
counts than one. This particular form of poison- 
ing, though well recognised in veterinary literature, 
does not seem to be at all common in practice, and 
it is well that we should be reminded of it. The 
whole subject of poisoning from potatoes, which is 
really more complicated than the name suggests, 
needs to be understood and kept in mind by country 
practitioners. The knowledge may not be needed 
very often; but the necessity may arise without 
warning at any moment. In this respect the 
subject resembles many others ; and Mr. Hewetson, 
who reported his cases from an expressed conviction 
that ‘cases in any way off the beaten track should 
be recorded” has set a good example. There are 
very many conditions more or less clearly indicated 
in the literature but not of everyday occurrence in 
practice; and it is possible that some of them are 
more frequent than is generally supposed, but are 
often undiagnosed because members have seen so 
few clinical reports of them. A variety of such 
conditions, especially in cattle practice, come under 
the head of vegetable toxicology, and of course 
there are many others which are not toxicological 
at all, The profession would be better for more 
records of them. 


CAREERS FOR Ex-sERVICE MEN. 


The intimation under this head, p. 119, comes to 
us with an official invitation to “ find room” for it. 
Whether the loose wording of it is the result of en- 
deavouring to use a similar wording for various 
occupations, or whether it is the result of in- 
difference and carelessness it is not possible for us 
to say. The phrase used—* Anxious to qualify as 
veterinary surgeons’ would appear to our readers 
to indicate the orthodox procedure of taking the 
prescribed courses and examinations for the degree 
M.R.C.V.S. The following sentence makes it appear 
that practising veterinarians are asked to take these 
men as pupils—‘‘employers who can help by 
offering to train suitable candidates, etc.” Further, 
“grants are made to students to assist in payment 
of their fees and maintenance.” This is more like 
creating a further supply of those unqualified 
assistants that the R.C,V.S. is about to prohibit by 
a Bye-law—men such as a correspondent described 
last week as “a very good man who does all my 
pig castrations, spaying, parturition, and other 
work which a qualified assistant will not do.” 
Doubtless there are some men in the profession 
who would be willing to train a handy man of this 
type—with the assistance of “ grants for main- 
tenance ;” but no man with respect for himself and 
his profession can do so. It is not so many weeks 
ago that the Council R.C.V.S had to deal with a 
similar effusion. This announcement is even more 
offensive than the previous one. 


COCCIDIOSIS IN IRELAND. 


I agree with Capt. Maguire as to the prevalence 
of coccidiosis in Ireland. During the years 1904-5 
and 6 I treated a large number of cases in Ulster. 

The disease resisted treatment by ordinary astrin- 
gents, and I consulted my principal (the late Mr. J. 
A. Thompson, F.R.c.v.8., of Lurgan—a most capable 
practitioner) and he told me that he sehen the 


‘complaint as one due to infection, probably coccidia. 


His treatment, based on this theory, was Tr. Ferri 
Perchlor., Ol. Tereb. and 8.V. 17 administered in 
strong (stewed) tea. This treatment was highly 
successful. I noticed that the disease was most 
prevalent on marshy pastures after a period of 
drought. 

I have not encountered any cases since until this 
month, when I saw half a dozen on various smell 
holdings in this district, following the drought of 
3 weeks ago. These were treated satisfactorily with 
Capt. Maguire’s recipe and occasional injections of 


adrenalin. 
Carnarvon, Aug. 30. L. W. Wynn Luoyp. 


| 
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DISLOCATION OF FETLOCK. 


The very interesting record of cases by Mr. P. J. 
Howard published in your issue of August 23rd _re- 
called to my mind a motor accident which occurred 
here 18 months ago. The car ran into a cow on a 
foggy night on the main road, knocking her down. 
The owner of the animal carried a lantern, and whilst 
the cow layed stunned on the road he and a neigh- 
bour noticed that the off-hind limb from the fetlock 
joint downwards was directed outwards at right 
angles to the part above. She struggled to get up 
and when she stood he saw that the limb was straight 
again and she was able to walk a distance of 200 
yards to a farm, where I saw her later. 

She walked home—some 34 miles—two days 
later, but the lameness remained for some weeks. 
This, no doubt, was, like Mr. Howard’s case, one of 
dislocation of the fetlock due to laceration of the 
lateral ligament. 


PARESIS AND PROLAPSE. 


Cases of parturient paresis and uterine intussus- 
ception occurring simultaneously are, apparently, 


rare. Prof. W. L. Williams states that those which | 8 


he has encountered “have proven universally fatal.” 
I have seen one such instance—in Ireland. I was 
in the act of inflating the patient’s udder when the 
owner drew my attention to something which was 
coming out of the vulva. There, right enough, 
was the uterus in the process of prolapse. The cow 
lay on a good bed of clean straw, so I completed the 
inflation and then replaced the uterus. This case 
recovered and I had occasion to see it only once 
after it was first handled. 

Early last year, my assistant attended a case of 
prolapsed uterus in the hills some 18 miles distant. 
After he had replaced it, he noted the classical 
symptoms of Parturient Paresis. He was not 
equipped for the handling of the condition and so 
returned with the idea of making another visit with 
the necessary instruments, etc. The case, however, 
collapsed an hour after he left. 


Carnarvon. L. W. Wynn Ltoyp. 


THE PONY OF THE 
NORTHERN DISTRICT OF RUSSIA‘ 


During the saenign in the Archangel District 
against the Bolshevik, both the British and New 
Russian Army used large numbers of ponies pur- 
chased locally from the peasants. As far as the 
British Army is concerned, with the exception of 
30 mules which were brought to Archangel by the 
original Force which landed in August, 1918, all 
Units have been horsed with these local animals. 
The pony of the Northern Region is a small. 
sturdy and oe animal, averaging from 11 to 14 
hands high and weighing 700 lb. Predominant 
colour is Bay and Brown, but a large number of 
Chestnuts are met with; Roans and Greys are not 
common. Generally speaking, their conformation 
is good, but owing to extremely bad shoeing and 
chronic Hvorst poisoning the condition and shape 


of the feet is extremely bad. The toes are too long, 
and flat-fee are common. 

These ponies are very hardy. They are usually 
stabled in barns adjoining or under the dwelling 
house. No rugs are used but the coat is allowed 
to grow, and no grooming is carried out. If one of 
these ponies is well cleaned and groomed, on being 
brought into the open during cold weather—say 40° 
below freezing point Fahrenheit—it immediately 
commences to shiver, whereas an ungroomed 
animal does not appear to notice the intense cold. 
A peasant will drive 20 versts at a rapid trot and 
the animal will, at the end of the journey, probably 
be sweating. Some hay is thrown down in front 
of the pony; no covering is put on him, and the 
owner disappears into the house to drink tea and 
transact his business. The sweat freezes on the 
pony, but he does not appear to be inconvenienced 
in the least, and takes no harm afterwards. One 
seldom sees a pony suffering from Catarrh. 

The feed consists of a pood (36 lb,) of hay, daily ; 
oats being very scarce are seldom fed. The hay is 
of a very inferior quality and contains much marsh - 
rass and weeds. 

The in-foal mares are worked right up to the last 
minute. 

No Russian peasant waters his animal immed- 
iately after he has completed his journey, or a stage 
of his journey, whilst the pony is hot. They give 
a quantity of hay, and just before starting out again 
give the pony as much water as it cares to drink. 
The peasants state that if water is given to a pony 
whilst hot, it causes an eruption around coronary 
band which the frost gets into and causes local 
Necrosis accompanied by great pain and lameness. 
I am unable to prove or disprove this statement, 
but several gunner Officers have told me that they 
have had this trouble through watering their horses 
whilst hot. 


Diseases. Acute Laminitis appear to be common. 
This is due to overdriving. Chronic Laminitis is 
caused by chronic Hvorst (Equisita Pelustra) poi- 
soning. This weed is found in most of the local hay. 
It is apparently a cumulative poison, and as long 
as oats are fed, and the animal is not worked ex- 
cessively hard, a large amount of this weed can be 
ingested without any harmful effects. The symp- 
toms are posterior paralysis (partial), the animal 
exhibiting a pronounced swaying movement and 
uncertain gait when being made to walk. Laminitis 
is often present. The temperature is raised, and 

ulse and respiration accelerated, and the animal 
is very excitable. If a case of this poisoning once 
gets down it usually terminates fatally. 

Treatment. An Aloes purgative followed by in- 
jections of Gr. 4 Strychnine Hydroch. daily for nine 
or ten days. If treatment is undertaken as soon as 
the disease is detected a recovery is assured. 

‘Glanders has never been known in the Archangel 
District, nor was Mange met with until after the 
Revolution when disbanded soldiers brought in- 
fected Army animals back with them to their 
villages and so spread the infection. Sarcoptic and 
Symbiotic appear to be the prevalent types. 
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Pneumonia is practically never seen and Colic is 
rare. 

During the winter wounds from calkins get the 
frost in them and prove very troublesome. All the 
year round the Russian peasant shoes his pony 
with toe pieces and calkins. 

In conclusion, the pony of the Northern Region 
of Russia is an extremely hardy animal, capable of 
doing a large amount of work, standing extreme 
cold, subsisting on hay of an extremely poor nature, 
and moreover, keeping his condition in spite of 
these many adverse circumstances. 


Wolverhampton. F. CHAMBERS, F.R.C.V.S. 


AN UNCLASSIFIED DISEASE OF THE Doa. 


F. Heckenroth published this account in the 
Annales de l Institut Pasteur for 1918. In Senegal, 
in 1914, he observed, in two dogs, an affection the 
clinical picture of which did not correspond exactly 
to any of the known diseases of this animal. Some 
of the symptoms, such as abundant salivation, dul- 
ness, and furious phases, suggested the idea of rabies. 
Both animals died completely paralysed. 

After the suspicious deaths of these two dogs, 
Heckenroth received three others, one a stray dog 
and two which had been bitten. The three dogs 
were kept under observation as suspicious of rabies, 
and died after presenting various symptoms, some 
of which were seen in all three animals. 

In Heckenroth’s opinion, the three last observa- 
tions should be added to the two first ones, for in 
the five cases the affection was equally mortal. Its 
evolution lasted from three to twenty-seven days. 

At the beginning the affection appeared to be 
manifested by a modification of the gaze, and by 
paralytic symptoms which were more or less marked 
in the limbs, and which might be accompanied by 
contractions. In one case paralysis was not seen, 
or at least not in the fore limbs; but the dog re- 
mained sitting for twenty-four hours before death. 

Twice an abundant salivation was noticed. In 
two other cases, in which the disease developed 
slowly, it was seen at different times that the ner- 
vous disorders improved for some hours or some 
days, and that at the same time the general condi- 
tion of the animal presented a better aspect. The 
affected dogs appeared able to take nourishment 
until a very advanced period of the disease. 

Heckenroth is unable to say whether the disease 
is contagious or not, or whether it is transmitted by 
a biting fly or simply by animals biting one another. 
The latter mode of infection appeared to have taken 

lace in two dogs, which showed symptoms of the 
Tenens fifteen days after having been bitten. 

Laboratory examinations, which were directed 
solely to the discovery of rabies, gave no positive 
result from that point of view. Search for Negri 
bodies, which was carried out in four dogs, gave 
negative results. It is true that, in paralytic rabies, 
it is not rare to fail to find these bodies in the part 
of the brain usually examined, and then they are 
sought for in the spinal ganglia of the medulla. 
Heckenroth only carried out this investigation in 


one of the five dogs, and observed the existence in 
the nervous cells of the spinal ganglia of cellular 
inclusions which stained intensely red by Baschieri’s 
method. These bodies may be either the spherical 
forms described by Athias and Cesa Bianchi in the 
dog, rabbit, and guinea-pig, or the yellow pons 
of the nervous tissue, which stains well with eosin, 
or true Negri bodies. At present, Heckenroth 
merely reports their presence, and awaits further 
knowledge before pronouncing judgment upon their 
exact nature. 

Four rabbits were inoculated with an emulsion 
of the bulb of an affected dog ; and three died. 

It appears that this disease has not previously 
been reported ; and Heckenroth, while not finally 
decided regarding its nature, thinks that it may 
well be an atypical form of rabies, which it resem- 
bles in certain of its symptoms.— (Revista de Hy- 
giene y Sanidad Pecuarias) 

W.R.C. 


RABIES. 


CONFERENCE OF VETERINARY INSPECTORS AT THE 
ConGREss OF THE Royat Sanitary _INsTITUTE, 
Newcastle, July 1919. 
ning the discussion on rabies, Prof. Gaiger ex- 
ressed disappointment at the absence of Sir Stewart 
tockman. It was disappointing also not to have the 
promised lantern lecture. Sir Stewart Stockman had 
done the next best thing in sending his very interestin 
paper to be read. It might not be out of place to dea 
now with the more outstanding discoveries in connection 
with rabies. 

The last outstanding scientific facts, worthy of note, 
to be pointed out have been :— 

(1) That the virus in high dilution is filtrable through 
the most porous of the Berkfeldt filters, thereby indica- 
ting itself to be not much smaller than the “ just visible,” 
according to present ideas of magnification. 

(2) That so-called Negri-bodies can be demonstrated 
in the nerve tissue of animals affected with rabies and 
that these bodies cannot be demonstrated in connection 
with any disease except rabies. Their presence enables 
a positive diagnosis to be given, but their absence does 
not justify a negative diagnosis. 

(3) That the virus is present in the saliva for three 
or more days before the animal shows any suspicious 
symptoms. 

(4) That the virus is diffusible 7.c., when two brains, 
one infected and the other healthy, are suspended in 
liquid the virus can pass from the infected brain into 
the surrounding liquid and thence into the healthy brain. 
The healthy brain so treated though infective on inocu- 
ation, contains no negri bodies, and this bears out the 
belief that the negri bodies are the result of, and arefnot 
the cause of infection with the virus. 

What we have to face here to-day however are not so 
much the scieptific facts, as the fact of the existence of 
rabies in this country for over a year now, after many 
years of absence, and to consider whether all is being 
done which might be done to rid the country of this 
menace as soon as possible. 

It is our duty as veterinarians to be thoroughly con- 
versant with all the features of the disease. fn under- 
taking measures against rabies on its fresh appearance 
in a non-infected country like ours was last year one 
must bear the whole nature of the disease in mind. 

We have heard how the disease has probably been 
here since the month of May of last year and how the 
first case was confirmed early in September. No blame 
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can be attached to anyone for the disease having gained 
access under war conditions, perhaps the surprising 
thing is that rabies did not make an earlier appearance 
than it did. Nor is it in the least surprising that the 
earlier cases were not diagnosed, as few veterinarians 
had a thorough acquaintance with the disease. Possibly 
also, some of the first cases died without a veterinary 
surgeon being called in. } 

Let us look to-day at one or two points with regard to 
rabies, points which bear upon preventive measures. 
You will agree, no mee that those points which indi- 
cate the methods to be adopted in stamping out such a 
terrible disease are of the greatest importance in the 
study of it. 

The one and only way in which rabies is spread in 
nature is by the bite of the rabid animal. It is now 
generally recognised in all countries that the dog is the 

rincipal animal concerned. In some countries it is 

nown that wild animals are a not unimportant factor 
in the upkeep of the disease, as for instance jackals in 
India, and wolves in Russia, but this country is fortu- 
nate in having none of these wild animals and therefore, 
for Britain, it can be said with certainty that if the 
disease is eliminated from dogs it is eliminated from 
the country. The first point then to bear in mind is 
that rabies is spread by the bite of the rabid dog. | 

The next point to keep in mind is the long period of 
incubation for rabies, that is to say, the length of time 
between the moment of the bite when the poison is 
inoculated into the healthy animal, and the time when 
the first symptoms of rabies ween. The period of in- 
cubation for the dog may be taken to be an average of 
one month or six weeks, though it may be shorter or 
longer. ; 
e next point to bear in mind in framing preventive 
measures, is the impulse of an infected dog to wander 
from its home. Whatever the motive may be, the fact 
remains that many rabid dogs leave home and roam the 
country, attacking dogs and other animals without pro- 
vocation, but only attacking man when interfered with, 
In the course of such wanderings long journeys may be 
accomplished, sometimes 30 miles or more. The dog 
may, or may not, return ina day orso. A further point 
in this connection is that this impulse to wander takes 
the dog away from its owner, who would be the first 

rson to note any peculiar action on the dog’s part, and 
~ the time the dog’s doings are noted and reported 
most of the damage has already been done. 

Let us see how these points should guide us when the 
disease gains entrance to Britain. The first case to be 
suspected and confirmed occurred in the neighbourhood 
of Plymouth, From this it would be fair to assume that 
the first animal was brought during the incubation 
period of disease to the port of Plymouth from the Con- 
tinent or elsewhere, also that this owe suspected 
case is to be one of a batch of cases bitten about six 
weeks previously by the ny oy was illegally impor- 
ted, or it may have beer t the reported suspected 
case belonged to the second series of cases, the first series 
having died with their disease undiagnosed. We know 
that rabies cases meperry come to light in batches, A 
rabid dog does most of his biting during a period of two 
or three days, and his victims have every chance of be- 
coming rabid after the period of incubation within a 
week or two of one another, depending on the site of the 
bite on the body. The nearer the bite to the brain, the 
sooner will symptoms appear. So that it is of vital im- 
portance that every dog bitten shall be prevented, by 
muzzling, from doing any harm when he himself goes 
rabid, and as his victims may be 30 miles away muzzling 
must be enforced over a large enough area to include 
such victims, in fact muzzling of dogs 20 to 30 miles 
away is of almost more importance than muzzling round 
the neighbourhood of the first rabid animal, use 


each new case becomes a potential infector for a further 
30 mile calculation. 

Therefore the principal regulation one would expect 
to see applied immediately would be that all dogs within 
40 miles of Plymouth must be effectively muzzled at once 
with stout muzzles, and failing this to be secured by a 
stout collar and chain on its premises till muzzles can 
be obtained. No dog to be moved from the prescribed 
area. Such a regulation would probably have caught 
all dogs bitten by the first confirmed case and also by 
any previous cases in the neighbourhood of Plymouth, 
wes new cases (being muzzled) would be rendered harm- 
ess. 

There might be a case or two arise in other parts of 
the country owing to a dog ee been taken trom the 
infected area after having been bitten. The warning 
the public would have had would bring such cases to 
light more readily and the 40 mile radius muzzling area 
would be proclaimed round the new outbreak. 

Prof. Gaiger believed that such measures would have 
finished the disease by the end of 1918, instead of which 
the disease still goes on and there have been well over 
200 cases confirmed up to date. 

It is not necessary to read far in the Annual Report 
of the assistant secretary, Animals Division of the 
Board of Agriculture for 1918 to realise how rabies got 
the upper hand. : 

The first muzzling area prescribed was an area of seven 
miles radius from Plymouth, and even in that area a 
dog need not be muzzled provided it was led. Within 
30 miles of Plymouth dogs were to be muzzled unless 
accompanied by a responsible person, when, presumably, 
“2 ran free and unmuzzled. 

he one thing needful to check and bring to an end 
the whole outbreak was the application of the most de- 
termined measures at the commencement. 

It would be interesting to know how far veterinary 
advice was followed. 

One is now quite prepared to go on reading in the 
annual > pa ot a quick suceession of extensions of the 
prescribed area, and a quick variation of the muzzling 
restrictions, both unfortunately too late. 

What was done was, in short, this :—Restrictions were 
applied after the appearance of the disease instead of 
getting there first, and, for a period of over a month 
after the Board’s first Order, dated September 9th, the 
restrictions applied were not really muzzling restrictions 
at all. Even after dogs were required to be muzzled 
when in a public place, right up to the end of 1918 the 
policy was followed of extending the restrictions over 
much too small an area after the disease showed itself 
outside existing infected areas. 

The policy of waiting for the disease to appear before 
applying restrictions answers no doubt for swine fever, 
where infection does not spread long distances by a run- 
away pig. With rabies, by the time the dog is suspected 
and reported the damage has, in most cases, been already 
done, and done over perhaps a considerable area of 
country. 

The public would no doubt have grumbled at severe 
restrictions but this could easily be stopped by enlight- 
ening them on the horrors of death from hydrophobia. 

The Assistant Secretary says on page 10 of his report 
that “a very cursory consideration of the measures en- 
forced during the earlier stages of the outbreak, will, it 
is thought, make it apparent i even without the 
general requirement of muzzling, the restrictions im- 


posed were as well calculated to effect the object in view 
as were those adopted in earlier years.” 

It is safe to say that he will have few veterinarians in 
agreement with him on this point. One can only con- 
clude that the magnitude of the present outbreak is the 
direct result of the weak measures resorted to during the 


earlier stages of the outbreak. 


| 
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Prof. Gaiger referred to an important pent in the 
Rabies Order of 1919. The Order says that all dogs 
suffering from or suspected to be suffering from rabies 
shall be destroyed. 

Now this is very necessary up to a certain point, but 
his opinion is that there should be a clause aaa 
that in the event of any person having been bitten by 
the dog suspected to be suffering from rabies, efforts 
should be made to secure the dog alive for veterinary 
observation. The living animal is important when a 

rson has been bitten because a certain diagnosis can 
= given soearly. For the bitten persons early diagnosis 
is essential so that they may know whether they should 

o for treatment or not. If the dog is destroyed the 
ate has to be sent to a laboratory as being the only 
way to get adiagnosis. The examination is done micro- 
scopically for negri bodies and should these not be found, 
rabbit inoculation must be resorted to. It may take 
over 15 days to get a diagnosis. In many cases the 
brain has been shattered when the layman destroyed 
the dog and the head arrives decomposed and useless 
for laboratory examination. 

The result of the destruction of suspected cases is that 
those bitten have to go for treatment on the off-chance 
of the dog having been affected with rabies. 

To secure the dog alive is not so difficult as it sounds 
to the uninitiated, especially with cases only suspicious. 
To the layman the first thought when anyone has been 
bitten is to destroy the dog by shooting him or otherwise. 
Quite recently in Glasgow 4 policeman attacked a sus- 

ted dog and smashed its head in with a hammer. 
This was applauded by the press asa brave deed! Ig- 
norance results in numbers of dogs being done to death 
in the most shocking fashion. A suspected dog may be 
secured by throwing a double blanket over him and then 
holding him firmly by the neck until two chains can be 
fastened to the collar. He can then be led by two per- 
sons, one on either side, and placed in a strong kennel 
behind iron bars for observation. Observation cages 
should be strong. Dogs suffering from furious rabies 
will bend iron bars in their rage when teased, and their 
strength seems almost supernatural. If the dog under 
observation lives for ten days he can safely be declared 
not rabid. No rabid dog recovers. From the time 
symptoms set in, until the disease is far advanced and 
ike tee dying or dead, is usually only about three days. 

In connection with the outbreak a great deal more 
publicity would do good. A greater effort might be made 
to educate owners with regard to the important facts. 
In Hove the Corporation chair-storage boxes on the sea- 
front display the Order of 1919 in small print and in 
such a position that you have to lie on the beach to read 
it, and not in the cleanest of. places either. The brief 
sheet displayed in some of the railway stations could be 
made much more interesting, and would be most effec- 
tive if they were illustrated. 

These criticisms may be severe but would seem to be 
well-merited. 

Rabies is the first of the diseases we may expect to be 
imported as a result of the war. Repeated warnings of 
diseases we might expect have been published. One 
wonders if the administrative branch of the Board of 
Agriculture is ready beforehand for the other diseases 
we may expect at any time. How many horse owners 
know what Dourine is? How long might Dourine exist 
in this country before it is suspected and diagnosed, and 
will it be easy to eradicate when it comes ? 

Rabies eradication is child’s play to what may yet 
come. 

Any veterinarian would certainly be accused of hold- 
ing biassed views if he dwells on the absurdity in this 
country of trying to conduct a campaign against animal 
diseases with a » Saat er staffed with men other than 
veterinarians. It would surprise the general public if 


the facts were known. In the British Isles we have five 
veterinary colleges training men to all that is known of 
animal diseases, and yet we find that the Animals Divi- 
sion of the Board of Agriculture contains numbers of 
men =e in dealing with outbreaks of disease with- 
out any of this special veterinary training, men appoint- 
ed solely by “influence,” and not by qualifications. 
How, then, can we hope to keep these islands free of 
epidemics? Such a system may work with endemic 
diseases, but collapses when any disease new to Britain, 
though familiar to veterinarians, comes to these shores. 
This system is directly responsible for the magnitude 
of the present outbreak of rabies. It does not require 
inner knowledge to make one strongly suspect the same 
system to be at the bottom of our unfortunate adven- 
tures with foot-and-mouth disease in recent years. 
Would that such a false system might be swept away 
in the general reconstruction. 


Statements have occasionally been reported in the 
Press during the past few months alleging that the 
Military Authorities have sold horses affected with con- 
tagious diseases. These statements, though no doubt 
made in good faith, will not bear investigation, and the 
War Office has no hesitation in assuring the public that 
the Military Authorities concerned take, and have al- 
ways taken, such scrupulous care in the treatment of 
horses affected with contagious diseases, that more 
reliance can be placed on an Army animal than on one 
not bought directly from the Army. 

Generally speaking, it is under the heads of Mange 
and Glanders that charges are made against the Military 
Authorities of selling diseased animals, these being the 
two diseases of horses best known to the public. But 
the most unremitting watch is kept over Army horses 
to ensure the detection in its earliest stage of any dis- 
ease, and especially of any contagious disease. 

At or about the date of the Armistice, the total 
number of cases of skin disease either diagnosed as or 
suspected of being mange, was only three-quarters per 
cent. of the total annual strength. Of these only one- 
quarter per cent. were undoubted cases of Mange. There 
was a slight increase in the total number under treat- 
ment during the Winter months, but the number never 
reached one per cent. of the strength. From November 
1918 to the present date the percentage has fluctuated 
but never been higher than ‘9, and has fallen as low as 
‘5 per cent., or, in other words, one in two hundred, 

o animal, known by the Military Authorities to be 
the subject of skin disease, is sold, for naturally the last 
thing the Army wishes to do is to, infect “civilian” 
horses, or in other words, to vitiate the very market 
which would provide future Army remounts. Between 
November 1918 and April 1919 there were 4466 cases of 
Mange among “civilian” horses. Of this number only 
32 were alleged to be due to infection in the Army, but 
the fullest investigation has proved that in practically 
every case a long period, varying from about 3 months 
upwards, had elapsed between sale and infection, while 
in some cases the animal had even passed through 
eee hands before being reported to be suffering from 

ange. 

During the period under review no fewer than 105000 
Army horses were sold in the United Kingdom, and the 
fact that out of this large number only 32 subsequently 
gave rise to suspicion,—and as shown above none of 
these 32 cases will stand investigation—is some evidence 
of the meticulous care taken by the Army Authorities 
and of the thoroughness of a system of treatment which 
can produce such good results. 

Regarding Glanders, during the six months under 
notice there were twenty-one outbreaks in “civilian” 
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life not one of which was reported to be due to Army 
infection. Everyone of the 105000 animals sold was be- 
fore sale twice tested for the existence of this disease 
and the thoroughness with which the test was conducted 
is reflected in the result above indicated. 

Epizootic Lymphangitis—a disease not so well known 
to the British public, but which is dreaded by all who 
have had any practical experience of it after its intro- 
duction by surplus Army horses sold at the termination 
of the South African war—has been unknown. 

War Orricez, Publicity Department. Sept. 4. 

Statement showing the number of cases of Parasitic 
Mange reported in “civilian” animals for the six months 
from ist Nov., 1918, to 30th April, 1919, in the areas 
included in the various Commands of the United King- 
dom. Also the number of cases in which it is alleged 
that the infection came from Army animals. 

No. cases alleged 


Commands to be due Army Remarks. 

animals 

Scottish  .475 Nil. 

Northern 1161 2 In bothcasesover 3 mths. 
had elapsed between the 
sales and outbreak. 

Western 789 3 These 3 cases occurred 
9, 4, and 3 mths. respec- 
tively after sales. 

Eastern 1399 18 In all cases the period be- 
tween sale and outbreak 
was considerable. 

Southern 596 9 Allthese were amore. 
ed and long periods had 
elapsed between sale and 
outbreak. 

Aldershot 46 Nil. 

4466 32 


During the period from 1st Nov., 1918, to 31st July, 
1919, over 105,000 Army animals were disposed at 
auction. 


ROYAL COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
SUMMER MEETING AT READING, 


A meeting was held on Friday, July 25th, when— 
thanks to the admirable arrangements made by the 
executive a most enjoyable day was spent by a large 
party, including many ladies. 

The company assembled at the Caversham Bridge 
Hotel, which overlooks the Thames, and luncheon was 
jm of at the invitation of the President, Mr. G. P. 
Male. 


Among those present were :—The President and Mrs. 
Male, Mr. J. and Miss Willett, Mr. W. H. Brown, 
London ; Mr. and Miss Slocock, Hounslow; Mr. and 
Mrs. Wallis Hoare, Cork ; Col. C. M. B. Harris, p.s.0., 
Leamington ; Capt. and Mrs. Jurgensen, Arborfield ; 
Major and Mrs. Simpson, p.s.o., Maidenhead ; Mr. H. 
and Miss Lepper, Aylesbury ; Mr. and Miss McIntosh 
and party, London ; Mr. F. W., Mrs., and Miss Willett, 
Staines ; Mr. W. CG. Hazelton and party, Buckingham ; 
Mr. and Mrs. E. 8S. Brown, Mr. H. A. MacCormack, 
London; Mr. J. H. Parker, Faringdon; Mr. J. R. 
Baxter, Lechlade; Miss Knight, Mr. J. 8. R. Coleman, 


Mr. Chapman, Reading. 

After an excellent repast the President submitted the 
toast of the King and Royal Family, and observed that 
no one had done more to win the peace than our Royal 


Family. (Applause 


The toast was «wd loyally received. 


Mr. J. McIntosH next gave “The Imperial Forces. 
During the last five years, he said, the very foundations 
of the world had been shaken with the horrors of war. 
While this had meant a great deal of material waste and 
mental suffering it had also aroused the noblest activities 
of human nature; courage, mercy, and sympathy had 
been in evidence throughout this period of extreme 
stress. 

Col. Harris, whose name was associated with the 
toast, made acknowledgement and mentioned that the 
Veterinary profession, owing to its organisation, ad- 
ministration, and the work of its officers had helped 
more than we could tell in bringing about peace. 

Mr. Watuis Hoarg, in a humorous speech proposed 
the toast of the Royal Counties Veterinary Medical 
Association. He looked upon their Association as 
Royal by name and Royal by nature. He coupled with 
the toast the names of their President and Mrs. Male to 
whom they were all most grateful for all their kindness. 
(Applause) 

r. MALE expressed his and his wife’s thanks for the 
way in which the toast of his and his wife’s health had 
been proposed and received. It had given Mrs. Male 
and himself the greatest pleasure to welcome their 
guests that day and he was especially pleased at the 

resence of so many ladies to grace the proceedings. 
The help of the ladies had been invaluable to many 
practitioners during the last five years and it was only 
right that they should participate in the pleasures as 
well. He had heard rumours that ladies might shortly 
be allowed to enter their profession and he was sure 
they would bea success. He also welcomed those mem- 
bers who had returned from their wanderings in France 
Egypt and other places during the last four years, and 
hoped now they had reached the “Promised Land” they 
would find it flowing with milk and boney, and perhaps 
something a little stronger. He congratulated them on 
their safe return. Mr. Wallis Hoare has spoken of 
their yor gag | but it was as nothing to that he experi- 
enced when in Ireland. He was Me nearly killed with 
kindness. He hoped they would all have a happy day. 

The launch being in readiness the company got aboard 
and a very pleasant and interesting trip was made up 
the Thames to Goring. The weather was favourable 
and the scenery delightful, being some of the prettiest 
reaches of the river. 

Tea was provided on a lawn overlooking the river 
and after a stroll the return journey was made, the party 
arriving in time to catch their respective trains home. 

The Business Meeting. The necessary business was 
transacted on the journey up the river. 

The minutes of the last meeting were taken as read. 

The President announced that a circular letter had 
been received from the President of the R.C.V.S. which 
had also been sent to other associations with a suggested 
resolution for the Ministry of Health. 

The Sub-Committee consisting of Major Simpson, 
Mr. J. C. Coleman and himself had met and duly con- 
sidered this letter, following the instructions received 
at their last meeting. They had forwarded the sugges- 
ted resolution to the Ministry of Health with this addi. 
tion. 

“We are also of the opinion that the time has arrived 
when there should be a Vety. Dept. administered by a 
member of our profession who should be directly re- 
sponsible to the Ministerial head through the permanent 
head of the Department. 

This department should exercise administrative and 
executive control of the Diseases of Animals Acts and 
all matters of Public Health where animals are con- 
cerned.” 

A letter was also written to the R.C.V.S. to the same 
effect which had been acknowledged. 

Mr. MALE hoped that the members would approve 
the action of the sub-Committee. . 
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Mr. McINTosH said they certainly approved the resolu- 
tion and thought the members were much indebted to 
the sub-Committee for the care and attention they had 
given to the matter. 

Mr. MacCormack seconded, and the meeting unan- 
imously endorsed the action of the sub-Committee. 

On the motion of Major Simpson, seconded by Mr. 
F. W. Willett, it was agreed to send copies of the resolu- 
tion to every member of the Association and to the 
local Members of Parliament with a request that they 
exercise their influence in the matter. 

It was decided to hold the November meeting in 
London. 

The following were elected members of the Associa- 
tion, proposed 7 Mr. J. C. Coleman, seconded by Mr. 
G. P. Male :—Mr. R. C. G. Hancock, M.R.c.v.s., Ux- 
bridge ;| Mr. A. S. Adams, m.R.c.v.s., Dursley, Glos. ; 
Mr. W. F. Maynard, m.R.c.v.s., Romsey, Hants. 

This concluded the business. 


CAREERS FOR EX-SERVICE MEN. 


One of the most important features of the measures 
for resettling ex-service men in civil life is the Govern- 
ment scheme whereby ex-officers and other ranks of good 
education may be assisted to take up or resume training 
for business and professional careers. In the phase of 
the work dealt with by the Appointments Department 
of the »inistry of pe thn training is arranged for in 
offices and works etc., and the co-operation of employers 
is therefore essential to success. Many employers have 
responded to the appeal which has been made to them 
with the greatest willingness and although the scheme 
has only been working fully for a comparatively short 
time, over 3,500 students are now in training. A con- 
siderable number of candidates have shewn themselves 
anxious to qualify as veterinary surgeons, and, up to 
22nd August, 99 had been placed in training vacancies. 
The number of applicants however, is very greatly in 
excess of the number of training vacancies wh ax, and 
employers who can help by offering to train suitable 
candidates are urgently requested to communicate with 
the nearest district office of the Appointments Depart- 
mens. It should be added that in cases where it is 

roved necessary, grants are made to students to assist 
in —_ of their fees and maintenance during the 
period of training. 


IN RE ARMY BOARDED-OUT HORSES. 
To the Editor of “ The Veterinary Record.” 


Sir,—A few days ago I received one of those ridiculous 
offers of 30/- a year etc., and free Mallein, which origi- 
nate from that place called the War Office. I may say 
that a few months ago I was asked to take on the atten- 
dance for a number of isolated horses, here, there and 
everywhere, and no terms fixed or even spoken of. I 
have since then attended and supplied medicine in two 
cases, one a light case involving extra expense for a car 
etc. I have replied that I cannot see my way to give 
what I consider satisfactory attention for the money, 
and declined the offer ; and I have also written to the 
farmers who are parties to the arrangement telling them 
this. The day after I sent off this reply I was called to 
a client of mine 8 miles away, and whilst talking to him 
I ascertained that he had recently got two horses under 
this scheme and had mentioned my name as being his 
usual V.S. attendant, and in due course he got a notice 
back saying that Mr. “So-and-so” was given charge of 
these animals, this other gentleman hailing from 12 
miles on the other side! I von can manage to make 
it pay, but I am doubtful! I have also put in my bill 


up till 31st August for the two cases I attended, “at the 
ordinary professional fees that I receive in my practice.” 
I for one will have nothing to do with, or encourage in 
any way, an arrangement which is only going to lead to 
ill feeling amongst neighbour practitioners, and at the 
same time induce some who are inclined to poach to in- 
dulge in a favourite sport more than they would other- 
wise have opportunity for.—I remain Sir, yours ete., 


Joun A, CUNNINGHAM, M.R.C.V.S. 


COLONIAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Dear Sir,— I beg to lodge a strong protest against a 
letter signed by “ Malaya” in your issue of 12th July, 
and to support Prof. Gaiger’s letter. 

As a colonial civil servant of 17 year’s service, and 
speaking for numbers of others who have been caught 
in the same trap, I strongly warn graduates not to 
accept these seemingly ye appointments withont very 
careful examination. 

“ Malaya” is talking very loosely when he says “ civil 
servants are precluded from entering into adverse crit- 
icism of appointments.” Is this one of the perquisites 
cf appointments in the Malay States? He also considers 
it strange that a ponerse man expects a first-class 
passage on a mail steamer; possibly he is more ac- 
quaintained with cattle boats than mail steamers, as his 
only conception of the first-class mail boat berth is that 
one is travelling in state; I have, upon one occasion 
during my many trips, taken out a second-class ticket, 
but fortunately was able to induce the purser to change 
the berth en route for a first-class one. 

Some of the Colonies are adopting the practice of 
offering what appears to be a high salary to a newly 
qualified man, inducing him to remain sufficiently long 
in their country to have abandoned all his boats as re- 
—_— private practice at home, and when he has settled 


own to colonial life, ke finds that the cost of living is - 


very high, increases few and far between, while owing 
to his headquarters not being a permanent fixture he is 
unable to establish a proper home, and his incidential 
expenses are then enormous as he has to live in hired 
houses or purchase and sell out upon each movement ; 
he cannot fix up any proper establishment for himself 
or family, and he has not got the goodwill of a practice, 
which he would have in private practice shovld he wish 
to retire or move to otoer parts. In this way living as 
a civil servant is very much higher than that of a pro- 
fessional man in private life, and in this particular 
part, the cost of living is probably about 200% higher 
than in England. 

Should the civil servant wish to return to his home 
in England every five or six years, this trip will 
probably take up the whole of his savings, and in later 
life when he has a family, he will find that he is unable 


to go at all. 
South Africa, Vis Unita Forttor, 
August 11. ° 


UNQUALIFIED ASSISTANTS. 


I notice my last letter to your paper has drawn several 
replies—some for and some against. 
can assure “ Purist” that the reason my letter did 
not carry my name and address was fear of injuring 
former assistants—not for the R.C,V.S., and, by the 
way, I cannot find the name “ Purist” in the Register. 
2 with “ Purist,” we have tolerated unqualified 
men far too long, but to suddenly exterminate them 
without a chance of replacing them appears too drastic. 
My experience is that the day of the “smart ex-groom” 
is gone, our farmers are too well educated themselves to 
take advice from such a source now-a-days. 


| 
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With “Junior Member” I heartily sympathise. He 
does not belie his name when he tells us it is our duty 
to lend a tree to the young member, and £300 
per annum is pay. Does he really believe we 
country practitioners can afford the time, and £300 a 
year, to teach him the application of the theory taught 
in College. 

Certainly we might be a mutual help, but we also 
must move with the times, the farmer being ever ready 
to tell of, and accept new methods, and up-to-date 
treatments. 

I would much prefer qualified assistants, but until we 
can get them with an ordinary every-day knowledge of 
the treatment of animals in health, as well as in disease, 
we are forced to retain our unqualified men. 

“Junior Member ” seems to think that I am difficult 
to suit ; but it is my clients who decide the merits of an 
asiistant for me. 

“Country Cousin” is evidently placed much in the 
same position as myself as regards assistants. I endorse 
everything he says as to complusory pupilage, etc. 


“ FaARMER’S Son, Now V.S.” 


Sir,—“ Purist” writes, that unqualified assistants 
have been tolerated long enough. During the war they 
were continually advertised for in The Record to actas 
locum in practices—both large and small. These men 
have done good work for the country, and the great 
majority of the men have been pupils in Veterinary 
practices, and many have gone so far into the college 
curriculum which they have had to give up through no 
fault of theirown. To say everyone knows they are un- 
trained empirics is a mis-statement. That they have 
made themselves proficient at their job is pretty con- 
clusively proved by the fact that they are employed in 

ractices in preference to the newly-fledged graduate. 
Saeeen are good judges if a man is competent or not, 
and unless the unregistered men were up their work 
they would, as “ Purist” has it, have been “exterminated” 
long ago, for the simple reason no one would have em- 
ployed the men. I te agree that a check should be 

ut on men whose only experience in veterinary work 

as been since the war in the A.V.C., from becoming 
assistants, or starting in unqualified practice. Then 
you would have ex-grooms in numbers. 

There is something very un-English in turning down 
a man who has made this his life-work, and, as I have 
pointed out, has helped to carry on for the very men 
who would now try to stop him.—I am yours, 


“ FAIRPLAY.” 


Sir,—May I be allowed to utter a word of protest at 
the disgusting and unjustifiable manner in which your 
correspondents—“Farmer’s son now V.S.” “Perplexed” 
and “Country Cousin” choose to abuse the personal 
character and belittle the professional ability of qualified 
assistants. Their remarks would lead any layman to the 
conclusion that the majority of recent graduates are 
either rogues, drunkards, or else entirely ignorant of 
their professional work, 

Whilst your advertisement columns are full of appli- 
cations from qualified men seeking appointments, and 

our correspondents denounce qualified assistants as 
yo al incompetent or worshippers at the shrine of 
Bacchus, a leading Agricultural Journal Cannon gives its 
readers free advice) publishes an advertise- 
ment from my Alma Mater lauding the prospects of the 
veterinary profession. 

It is surely time the younger members should stand 
up and protest in no uncertain manner against this em- 
ployment by large practitioners of “ Empirics,” and 


claim their due position in the affairs of the profession. 


If qualified assistants were paid a salary commensu- 
rate with the present high cost of living and the social 
position they should occupy, we should hear fewer com- 
plaints from dissatisfied employers. 

If “Farmer’s Son, now V.S8.” is unable to get his clients 
to accept the services of qualified assistants, then the 
sooner some of Spiro’s “one month trial wanglers” dis- 
cover this pitch and other similar spots the better it 
will be for the profession as a whole. 

If large practitioners are to be allowed to work hu 
areas with unqualified labour, then the sooner we admit 
that there is no such thing as “unprofessional conduct” 
the better. 

Unless the bye-law to prohibit unqualified assistants 
is passed then it is up to the qualified assistants to re- 
fuse to subscribe to the funds of the College. 

Since “Farmer’s Son, now V.S.” manages to pay his 


| unqualified man with six children the princely salary of 


£300 a year, it would be interesting to know what re- 
muneration the average qualified assistant receives. 
Faithfully yours, 


“QUALIFIED ASSISTANT.” 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO R.C.VS. 


The Secretary of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons begs to acknowledge the receipt of the follow- 
ing subscriptions for 1919 :— 


Andrews, F. J., Capt. R.a.v.c., 1918-19 £2 
Ashley, F. G., Dalston, Cumberland 1 
Harvey, F.T., St. Columb 1 
Lewis, R. L., Capt. R.A.v.c., 1918-1919 2 
Meadows, D., District Jhelum, India 
(donation) 3 
Murphy, M. A., Lieut. R.a.v.c., 1917, 18,19 3 
Pearce, E. A., Capt. R.A.v.c. 1 
Williams, W. A., Penypound, Abergavenny 1 
Previously acknowledged £947 


eoceo 


Sept. 9th, 1919. £961 16 10 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE 


Extracts from London Gazette 
Wak Orrick, WHITEHALL, Aug. 27. 
Forces. ARMY VETERINARY Corps. 


Sept. 2. 
Temp. Capt. C. W. B. Sikes relinquishes the actg. rank 
of Maj. on ceasing to hold the appt. of D.A.D.V.S. (Apr. 
11). (Substituted for notification in Gazette May 5). 
att to be act. Majs. while holding the appt. of 
D.A.D.V.S. :—F. B. a. H. D. Lewis, G. A. Kelly, 
t eb. 25, 1918) ; W. H. Thomas (Feb. 25 to Nov. 4, 1918) ; 
. V. Golding (Feb. 25 to July 25, 1918) ; H.C. Stewart 
(Feb. 25, 1918, to April 25) ; T. J. Davis (Nov. 2, 1918). 
Sept. 3 
Capt. J. M. Richardson, M.c. (T.F.), relinquishes acting 
rank of Maj. on ceasing to hold appt. of D.A.D.V.S. 
(May 29). 
GENERAL RESERVE OF OFFICERS, 
Capt. and Bt. Maj. J. W. Rainey, o.B.z. (late temp. Lt.- 
Col.), to be Lt.-Col. (July 1). 
t. 4 


Sept. 4. 
Capt. H. C. Jagger (T-F.) relinquishes the actg. real of 
t.-Col. on ceasing to hold the appt. of A.D.V.S. 
(March 27) (substituted for the notification in the 
Gazette of June 17). 
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Capt. H. Peele Cr), relinquishes the actg. rank of Maj. 
on ceasing to hold the appt. of D.A.D.V.S. (March 22) 
—— for the notification in the Gazette of 

une 17). 

Capt. J. Rae, D.s.o., Spec. Res., relinquishes the actg. 
rank of Maj. on ceasing to hold a ages Appt. (June 1). 

Temp. Lt. H. E. A. Charles relinquishes his commn. on 
completion of service (Feb. 5), and retains the rank of 


Lieut. 
Sept. 5. 

Temp. Capt. J. N. Glass relinquisues the actg. rank of 
Maj. on ceasing to hold the appt. of D.A.D.V.S. (June 
19). (Substituted for the notification in the Gazette 
of Aug. 21). 

Capt. W. J. Dale reti ivi ity ‘opt 7), 
apt. W. J. Dale retires, receiving a gratuit sept. 7 
and is granted the rank of Lt.-Col. - Sony 

Capt. W. J. Dale relinquishes the actg. rank of Lt.-Col. 
on ceasing to be empid. as A.D.V.S. (June 30). 

Temp. Capt. G. Sutton, F.R.c.v.s , relinquishes the actg. 
rank of Maj. (Feb. 9) (substituted for the notification 
in Gazette of April 24). 


Cow dying from Tuberculosis on the Common. 


By the action of Inspector Keeler, R.S.P.C.A., the 
strange case of a tuberculous cow found dying on Mit- 
=— was brought before the Croydon County 

nch. 

Frederick Barrett, senior, cartage contractor, of Cran- 
mer Farm, Commonside East, Mitcham, was summoned 
for having failed to give the cow proper care and atten- 
tion. 

The inspector said that on August 8th he was patrol- 
ling Mitcham Common and noticed the heavy breathing 
of a cow, which had a large abscess on each side of the 
throat. It was very lame on one leg. On a shoulder 
there was a large swelling, arising from a deformed and 
diseased joint. 

Believing the animal to be tuberculous, witness sent 
for the sanitary inspector and a veterinary surgeon, who 
immediately had it killed. The post-mortem examina- 
tion the next day revealed tuberculosis all over the 
body, which was in very poor condition. 

Defendant, seen on the 12th, said he was seldom at 
home, and did not know of the condition of the cow. 
Up to the day it was destroyed he and his family: had 
consumed its milk. Had he known the facts he would 
not have done that. The swelling on the cow he had 
plastered some time before. He did not profess to have 
any knowledge of cows, but was intending to have this 
one killed because of its poor condition. 

Mr. F. G. Samson, M.R.C.v.s., who saw the cow the 
day the inspector found it, said it was in great pain 
through the shoulder joint having been thrown com- 
pletely out of place. The lumps at the side of the throat 
were each the size of a cocoanut. These were full of 
cheesy tuberculous natter. The lungs were almost 
choked with tuberculous matter. It was a marvel how 
the animal had remained alive. This was one of the 
worst cases he had ever seen. 

“What about the milk?” asked the Chairman (Sir 
Arthur Spurgeon). 

Witness replied that it would be risky for anyone to 
drink it, and, if children were about, the sputum which 
the cow coughed up would be deleterious. 

Defendant said he had been away ten days. He had 
only this one cow, which had broken the fence down 
and got on to the Common. 

A fine of £5 was imposed and £3 3s. costs. 

“Consider yourself fortunate,” said the Chairman, 
“that the summons was in such a form that we have to 
limit ourselves to this penalty ; it is a very serious case 
indeed.” —Swrrey Cownty Reporter. 


Transmission of Hereditary Diseases—What 
part do mares play? 


a following sentences are from an article b 
M.R.C.V.S. in a recent issue of Zhe North British Agri- 
culturist. The subject is not a new one—witness the 
attention that was drawn to the subject some half dozen 
years ago, on the sale of so many useful brood mares to 
Continental buyers—but it is necessary to repeat and 
urge the importance of the argument. No doubt there 
is less mongrel breeding practised than there was even 
a few years ago, but there is still too much of it amongst 
some classes of farmers, and it is necessary to continue the 
teaching until the practice is acknowledged to be a dis- 
tinct evil, both in the interest of the individual and of 
the State. Our economies are a National need.] 


“The exact influence the mare has on the foal or off- 
spring remains yet to be determined. It is known, that 
some mares have a great influence on their progeny, 
even when bred to different stallions. Certain charac- 
teristics of the mare, such as temper and colour, can be 
easily seen in the offspring. Conformation seems to a 
certain extent to be transmitted to foals, and good or 
bad points come well out in some classes of mares. If 
these facts are true of certain external characteristics in 
breeding, it does not take a great stretch of imagination 
to believe that certain internal characteristics are also 
likely to be transmitted. 

Admitting that external and internal characteristics 
are both to a certain extent capable of transmission from 
dam to offspring, we may consider how far or to what 
extent mares transmit disease to their foals or offspring. 
This is a subject which must be considered if healthy 
foals are to be bred and the live stock of this country 
maintained. Something has undoubtedly been done in 
the registration of travelling stallions, and a small num- 
ber of mares have been allocated by the Government 
for “breeding purposes” under certain conditions. 
Grants have been given to subsidise stallions, but has 
the classification of mares been attended to? 

All mares ought to be branded and registered, after a 
careful and impartial veterinary examination, as to their 
fitness to breed sound and suitable classes of stock for 
the various requirements of this country? Until this is 
done—carefully, generally, impartially, and methodically 
our stocks can not be expected to improve but, rather 
to go back both in quantity and quality. Depend upon 
it, this subject of having healthy, and suitable brood 
mares must be tackled, and the sooner the better for all 
horse breeders in the British Isles,” 


Personal. 
RaBAGLIATI.—On the 31st Aug., at Cairo, the wife of 
Major D. 8. Rabagliati, M.R.c.v.8., 0.B.E., Zeitoun, Egypt 
—a daughter. 


The Town Council of Maybole, as trustees of the 
£2000 given by Mr. A. I. MacCallum, M.R.c.v.s., J P., 
Edinburgh, for the purpose of granting bursaries to 
veterinary students born in certain parishes of Ayrshire, 
has recommended that Mr. Robert H. Hope, Kirk- 
michael, be awarded a bursary. Mr. Hope intends 
starting his studies at the Dick College next session. 


Mr. W. J. Youna, F.R.0.V.8., D.v.s.M., has presented 
200 horse-shoes, suitable for teaching purposes, to the 
Glasgow Veterinary College. Some years ago Mr. 
Young gave a similar number and the equipment of the 
shoeing forge to the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College. 
The shoes are coated with aluminium paint and are 
unique in character. Additional interest in the shoes 
lies in the fact that they have all been worn. At the 
present time Mr. Young has loan collections of shoes in 
various museums. 
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Henry TAIT, M.R.C.v.S., Forfar. 
1867. Edin: July 1881. 


After a short illness following a period of ill-health, 
Mr. Henry Tait passed away.on September 4, at the age 
of 75. Mr. Tait belonged to Meigle, where his father 
was in practice on an extensive scale as a veterinary 
surgeon, and in addition to himself several other 
members of the family took up the same profession. 
Mr. Tait began on his own account at Glamis, and was 
in practice there for about 20 years. After his appoint- 
ment as veterinary inspector under the Local authority 
for the County and the Board of Agriculture, he made 
Forfar his headquarters, and continued practising there 
for another 25 years. In his professional capacity, and 
by reason of his long connection with the district he 
was well-known among the — community, 
and as widely respected. Mr. Tait was predeceased by 
his wife about nine years ago. 


P. G. Bonp, M.R C.v.s., Union Street, Plymouth. 
Graduated Lond: March, 1886. 


Mr. Peter Gillard Bond, one of the best known veteri- 
nary surgeons in the Plymouth district, has not long 
survived his old friend and fellow practitioner, the late 
Mr. Bloye. After an illness of considerable duration, 
Mr. Bond passed away at his home, on Monday evening, 
Sept. 1st, at the age of 67. A native of Kinsgbridge, and 
the son of a yeoman, he, while still in his teens, left home 
and obtained employment with a noted firm of chemists 
in London. Whilst so engaged he saved enough money 
to pay his student’s fees in order to realise his ambition 
of becoming a qualified surgeon. At the 
Royal Veterinary College, London, he worked hard, and 


distinguished himself, gained a silver medal in cattle 
—— and was first FitzWygram prizeman in 1886. 

n the same year he established himself at Plymouth, 
and founded an extensive practice in South Devon and 
East Cornwall. For many years he had been an inspec- 
tor under the Board of Agriculture. 

He was a keen follower of the Dartmoor hounds for 
many years, under three M.F.H., and was greatly 
respected by them all. In addition to his professional 
work, he dida great deal, and at his own cost, to pro- 
mote a better class of horse-breeding in the district ,and 
for that was warmly commended by officials of the 
Board of Agriculture. An esteemed member of the 
Plymouth Institution, he quite recently delivered two 
highly interesting and admirably illustrated lectures. 
Both related to his own country—the South Hams— 
which he loved so well, and of whose families, old cus- 
toms, and folk-lore he had a remarkable fund of know- 
ledge. One of the lectures was devoted to those 
natives of the district who had exercised great influence 
in various ways at Plymouth, and the other dealt with 
men and women of the South Hams who had rendered 
great service to the State as legislators, soldiers, sailors, 
chemists, lawyers, merchants, etc. He had also Jectured 
before the chemical section of the Plymouth Institution, 
and often took part in its debates. ‘ 

He leaves a widow, to whom will be extended the 
sympathy of a large circle of friends who esteemed her 
husband for his skill and knowledge, sterling integrity, 
and a never-failing yoga and desire to serve.—7'he 
Western Morning News. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 to 1914, SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Rabies. Foot- me 
Anthrax and-Mouth | Glanders.t Swine Fever. 
Confrmd) Ont- | Ani- Out- | Ani- | | ani. | Sheep] 
Period. |breaks| mals. Out- | Ani- /breaks) mals. mals.| Out- | Slaugh- 
mals, breaks | tered. * 
A (a) (2) () (a) 
Gr. BRITAIN. 
Week ended Sept. 6] 2 5 10 { 43 95 2 38 20 
1918 | 1 6 37 | 64 2 22 3 
ae 9 | 1917 4 4 1 1 29 36 25 7 
week in 1 1916 = 6 § 23 55 1 67 40 
Total for 36 weeks, 1919  |141| 3] 141 | 184 | 25 | 1555] 46] 4102 | 8291] 222] 1530 707 
| 182 | 23| 65 | 3486 | 6596 | 254] 1017 404 
Corresponding 1917 383 | 381 19 | 83] 1901 | 3663] 395] 1738 754 
period in 1916 379 | 449 | 1 | 24 | 86| 9141715 | 8871] 185 | 3363 | 9661 


(+) Confirmed. (b) Reported by Local Authorities. 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Sept. 9, 1919 


¢t Counties affected, animals attacked :— 
Excluding outbreaks in army horses. 


Outbreaks 

IRELAND. Week ended Aug, 30 ioe 1 1 
1918 ... ] 1 

Corresponding Week in { 1917 ... eee eee 10 5 17 
1916... 1 5 5 52 

Total for 35 weeks, 1919 ake 4d 1 123 172 25 74 
1918 ... 2 2 203 17 58 

respondin riod in 1917 3 5 ‘ 1 1 E 271 179 1063 
= <i | 1916 3 7 tne 48 278 224 1285 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland. (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, Sept. 1, 1919 


Norr.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection 
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